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Art. I. — Anderson's Observations in Greece. 
Observations upon the Peloponnesus and the Greek Islands, 
made in 1829. By Rufus Anderson, one of the Secre- 
taries of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. Boston. 1830. 

At the close of the year 1828, Mr. Anderson sailed from 
Boston for Malta, under the special instructions of the Pruden- 
tial Committee of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. Two objects occasioned the mission of 
Mr. Anderson to Greece, as a special agent of the board. 
One of these objects was to confer with the missionaries to 
Syria, who had been driven from their stations by the political 
disturbances which agitated the Turkish empire, and who had 
taken refuge in Malta. The other was to ascertain, by au- 
thentic information collected on the spot, what kind of efforts 
it was incumbent on the board to make, for the improvement 
of liberated Greece. The volume before us contains, in its 
first part, the narrative of Mr. Anderson's tour of observation 
in the Peloponnesus and Greek islands, for the purpose of 
accomplishing the second object of his errand ; and, in its 
second part, a digest of observations upon the territory, popu- 
lation, and Government of Greece, upon the state and prospects 
of education, upon the Greek church, and upon the measures to 
be pursued by Protestants, for the benefit of Oriental churches. 

We have no hesitation in pronouncing this unpretending little 
volume to be one of uncommon interest and sterling value. It 
is filled with authentic information. It contains the result of 
a tour of observation, made by an intelligent and philanthropic 
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traveller, with assiduity, patience, good judgment, and success. 
The subject matter is of commanding interest ; and it is com- 
municated in a perspicuous and unambitious style. We read 
the work, in the undoubted assurance that its statements come 
to us untinctured with the hue of political faction ; that the 
author is far above the temptation of mere book-making, or 
dressing up for home consumption a pompous account of adven- 
tures abroad, injudiciously and hastily run through, in the 
manner of the mass of tourists. The responsible station and 
the character of Mr. Anderson prepare us beforehand to find 
the stamp of authenticity on his work, and we are not disap- 
pointed in the perusal. 

An abstract of Mr. Anderson's proceedings in Greece, on 
the subject of education, was contained in the Missionary 
Herald for February, 1830. It appears from that statement, 
that the President of Greece, Count Capo d'Istrias, received 
with sensibility the overtures of Mr. Anderson, as the agent of 
the board, on the subject of establishing and supporting schools 
in Greece, by the benevolent friends of that country in America. 
He, however, expressed a decided preference, that the means 
which it might be in the power of the friends of Greece to 
appropriate for this purpose, should take the form of a loan to 
the Government of Greece, to be applied by that Government, 
in conformity with the systematic plan, which it has adopted for 
the promotion of education. The President also expressed his 
desire to have young men, well calculated for that purpose, 
sent out to Greece, who should further qualify themselves at 
the Normal school, established at iEgina, for the office of 
instruction in the Lancasterian schools of the country. It 
would appear, from the statement in the Missionary Herald, 
just alluded to, that the American board, though highly friendly 
to the promotion of education in Greece, by any means which 
the Government might think well adapted to that object, did 
not deem it within their competency, to make an appropriation 
of their funds in the way of a loan, or for a mission of teachers 
like that suggested. 

The operations of the board in Greece appear, at present, 
to be confined to the support of the printing establishment at 
Malta, and to the mission of the Rev. Jonas King, to whom it 
is proposed to send an assistant.* The press at Malta has 

* Other missions are supported in Greece, by other American associa- 
tions, the condition of which we are not particularly acquainted with. 
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already, and for a long time, been very active, in furnishing 
school books to Greece. Large editions of manuals, adapted 
for that destination, have been prepared and distributed, and 
farther efforts of the same kind are in progress and contem- 
plation. The following extract of a letter from Mr. Temple, 
of the 31st of May, appears in the Missionary Herald of 
September. 

' I am very glad of the arrival of the spelling-books.* I have 
had an application some months since, from Constantinople, for 
three thousand of them, and from Mr. King for one thousand. 
So you see this supply will soon be gone. We have printed, and 
are printing, the lives of Joseph, Abraham, Moses, Samuel, 
Esther, and Daniel, and I am now busily employed in preparing 
a book, to he entitled a Selection of the most important Events 
and Narratives, recorded in the Old Testament, for the use of 
the Schools in Greece. All these books, I am quite confident, 
are popular, and if so, they can hardly fail to be useful. We 
have Peter Parley's Geography translated ; but we have not put 
it to press, because we want the cuts for it. There could scarcely 
be a better book on this subject for Greece, if I had all the 
cuts for the costumes of the different nations, &c.' 

It appears, by a note in the Herald, that the plates for the 
Greek translation of this popular little work, have been gener- 
ously presented by its author to the American missionary press 
at Malta. 

We are altogether of the opinion, that the cause of educa- 
tion in Greece can in no way be more effectually promoted, 
than by the operations of the press, in multiplying copies of 
school books. Mr. Anderson found, on his tour, that there 
existed the most lamentable want of books ; so much so, that 
in some of the Lancasterian schools, not more than a single 
book of any kind could be found. The more judiciously the 
books are prepared, the better of course it will be ; but pro- 
vided they contain nothing immoral or absurd, it really matters 
less what they are. It is the main object, to put this key of 
knowledge into the possession of the rising generation ; to teach 
them to read, and (what will follow as a necessary conse- 
quence) to write ; and this they may learn out of almost any 

* Alluding ' to a shipment from this country of five thousand copies 
of the Alphabetarion, of which it will be remembered an edition of 
fifteen thousand was printed at Andover.' Note from Miss. Herald. 
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book. We should be disposed, therefore, to exercise a dis- 
creet tenderness for the national prejudices of the Greek 
people, in selecting and preparing the manuals to be printed 
for their schools. Biographical and moral selections from the 
Scriptures are, of course, in the highest degree fit for adoption. 
Judicious extracts of a similar character from the ancient his- 
tory of Greece would appeal advantageously to the patriotic 
pride of the present day ; and, for the more especial purpose 
of conciliating the feelings of the Greek clergy, whose un- 
friendly interference with the efforts made by benevolent 
foreigners to promote education in Greece, has been already 
apprehended, we should recommend judicious use of the 
writings of the Greek lathers. Basil and Chrysostom would 
furnish abundant materials, either to be reprinted in the original 
dialect, or to be translated into Romaic; and might some- 
times penetrate where instruction of the same purport, from a 
Protestant source, would be received with suspicion. 

And this leads us to hazard a remark on a topic, which forms 
a subject of just regret in the work of Mr. Anderson, and in the 
Missionary Herald, namely, the interference of the Greek 
Government, in the organization of the schools, particularly in 
prescribing the use of prayers, in which the name of the Virgin 
Mary is contained, and in the introduction of pictures into the 
schools, as objects of religious veneration. It is of course greatly 
to be regretted, that such an interference should take place. 
But the President of Greece, an enlightened and educated 
man, not probably himself imbued with superstition, has deemed 
it necessary, in his difficult position, to make this concession to 
the prejudices of the Greek priesthood. Under these circum- 
stances, we are of opinion, with Mr. Anderson, that it does not 
constitute adequate ground for any discouragement or cessation 
of effort on the part of the friends of education in Greece. 
As for pictures, there is undoubtedly a sense in which their 
introduction into schools might be objectionable. But there is 
nothing which is not liable to abuse. The art of reading may 
be perverted to the perusal of dangerous books, and the art of 
writing employed for forgery. So pictures of saints may be 
made objects of idolatry. It appears that the pictures which 
must be suspended in the school, are either a picture of the 
Almighty, or of our Saviour, or the transfiguration. The first 
is objectionable on the score cf taste, and the difficulty of 
embodying in a proper form, a worthy conception of the 
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Supreme Being ; but we should not regret to have a picture 
of our Saviour, or of the transfiguration, decently executed, 
in every church and every school-house in Christendom. 
Enlightened men in all churches, Protestant, Catholic, and 
Greek, would make precisely the same use of it ; the unen- 
lightened cannot make a philosophical use of any thing. It is 
a very common, but a very great error, to suppose, that, by 
putting out of the way of unenlightened minds particular occa- 
sions or subjects of erroneous conceptions, you thereby ensure 
enlightened and refined views on the points in question. Thus 
a Catholic priest might enforce his instructions on the subject 
of our Saviour, by exhibiting his image carved on a crucifix. 
A Protestant missionary would be apt to discard and reject this 
symbol, on the supposition that, with the Catholic, it is an object 
of idolatrous worship ; which, however, the Catholic disclaims. 
But the uncivilized catechumen will neither obtain a spiritual 
idea of the nature of Christianity from the Protestant, who 
rejects, nor an idolatrous conception from the Catholic who 
uses, this symbol. He forms not ideas by deduction and infer- 
ence. He transfers his former crude notions of things to the 
new subject matter. All religion must at first be taken up and 
conceived in the measure of the learner, not of the teacher. 
Till the teacher presents it in a form comprehensible by the 
learner, it cannot be comprehended. If you take a mind, on 
a low stage of civilization, and address it only with such ab- 
stractions as suit a cultivated intellect, you simply waste your 
labor. You may charge the memory with ' words, words, 
words,' but you do no more. Now if we were called upon 
freely to choose the medium by which we would impart to the 
youth of a nation, standing precisely where the Greeks do, on 
the scale of civilization, a lively and affecting impression of the 
character of our Saviour, we do not know that we should not 
fix on judiciously selected pictures of scenes in his life. 

We admit that the use of the prayers furnished by the Gov- 
ernment for the schools, in which, in an address to the Virgin 
Mary, it is said, ' All my hope is in thee,' is still more objec- 
tionable. It is a language which no Protestant can recommend. 
We presume it is taken even by the Greeks cum grano salis, 
and not literally, as if there were absolutely no other object of 
spiritual hope to the Greek church. But men as well as things 
must be taken as we find them. The call of the school-master 
is not identical with that of the missionary. It may be the 
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duty of the latter to wage uncompromising war on the reli- 
gious errors of the people to whom he is sent ; but the 
teacher, who goes to dispense the means of education, under 
the sanction and with the co-operation of the Government, 
must, as we conceive, tolerate that Government, in all such 
adherence to the prevailing faith of the country, as does not 
require, on the part of the teacher, a direct and personal 
sacrifice of principle. 

We have already observed, that a missionary establishment 
is supported in Greece by the American Board. The Rev. 
Jonas King is the missionary employed. This gentleman hav- 
ing taught a school with success at Tenos, has recently estab- 
lished one at Athens. According to a letter from Mr. Goodell, 
bearing date, Smyrna, the 31st of May, it appears that Mr. 
King has opened a school at Athens, containing a hundred 
children, and that he was about opening another. The second 
and third chapters of the second part of Mr. Anderson's book, 
contain very ample and interesting statements on the condition 
and prospects of education in Greece ; but it would be impos- 
sible to do justice to them, in an extract. We must refer our 
readers to the work itself. For a convenient summary view 
of the same subject, we extract the following statement from 
the last number of the Missionary Herald ; a statement, which 
we presume to have been prepared by the intelligent author of 
the work under review, and which, in its concluding remarks, 
coincides substantially with the opinions we have ventured to 
express, in a preceding page of this article, 

'progress op education. 

'"Le Courrier de la Grece," for February 1, (13,) 1831, 
which accompanied the President's letter, contains a brief view 
of the schools of instruction in liberated Greece, from which the 
following table is compiled. 



Provinces. 


Schools for 
teaching an- 
cient Greek. 


Scholars. 


Lancaeterian 
Schools. 


Scholars. 




19 
15 

1 
1 


678 
1,073 

40 

40 


36 
33 

4 
3 


2,970 
2,930 

329 

407 


Western Greece, (on the con- 


Eastern Greece, (ditto,) . . . 


Totals, 


36 


1,831 


76 


6,636 
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' The number of Lancasterian schools, in the spring of 1829, 
was twenty-five ; and in the spring of 1830, it was sixty-two, 
containing five thousand four hundred and eighteen scholars. 
These are all established under the auspices of the Government, 
and supported more or less at the public expense. There are a 
few private schools of both kinds ; and in the Peloponnesus, 
there are nearly two thousand children taught to read on the old 
method, so called in distinction from the Lancasterian, or new 
method. In the old schools the books are in the ancient Greek, 
which, being nearly unintelligible to the youths, they learn to 
read, and that is nearly all. The habit, thus created, of reading 
without thought, is lamentably prevalent among the people of the 
East, and must be broken up before books will exert their proper 
influence. The Lancasterian schools, bringing in, as they do, 
new books in the vernacular tongue, and a new method of in- 
struction, are a happy innovation and improvement in every point 
of view ; and should they prevail through the Eastern world, will 
do much towards reviving the sleeping intellect. 

' At ^Egina, a central school has been established, containing 
one hundred and seventeen pupils, who are all instructed in the 
ancient Greek and the French languages, and in history and 
mathematics. Connected with this is a preparatory school, with 
two hundred and twenty-seven scholars. The orphan asylum, at 
jEgina, with which very many, if not almost all, of the children 
of these two schools are connected, contained, at the commence- 
ment of the present year, four hundred and seven boys, gathered 
from all parts of Greece. 

' In a monastery, beautifully situated on the island of Poros, 
an ecclesiastical seminary was founded last autumn, with two 
professors, and fifteen scholars. The ancient Greek, history, 
logic, rhetoric, and theology, are taught, with the canons of 
the church, the fathers, and the method of interpreting the 
Scriptures. 

' At Nauplion there is a military school, containing sixty pupils. 

' Near the ancient ruins of Tiryns, on the plain of Argos, is a 
model-farm, on which are fifteen pupils, supported by Govern- 
ment. Six are learning the art of printing in the printing-offices 
of Government at Nauplion and ^Egina. Sixty-five are training 
in the national marine ; and twenty-four in various professions 
and trades at Nauplion, Hydra, Mgind., and Syra. 

' The prospects of Greece, ever since the standard of liberty 
was raised, ten years ago, have been in a state of constant, and 
often of rapid change ; yet, on the whole, they have been im- 
proving from that day to this. Not that this is true of them with 
respect to the popular apprehension, but such has been the fact. 
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Greece was never so likely to be an independent and respectable 
state, as she is at this moment. Indeed, so strongly is almost 
the whole territory fortified by nature, — so abundantly is it 
furnished with water-power, and that easily and cheaply applied 
to use, — so fertile are most of its valleys and plains in the neces- 
saries of life, and so admirably adapted is the whole country for 
pasturage, — so without a parallel is its situation for commerce, 
and so numerous must commercial inducements and opportuni- 
ties become to the people, who are industrious on land, and en- 
terprising at sea ; — that, let their independence only be fairly 
established, and they can hardly fail of taking a respectable rank 
in the great community of nations. There is such a quickness 
and perspicacity, too, in the national mind, and such an ardent 
curiosity, which every traveller acknowledges, and such a thirst 
for knowledge, evinced in the history of the educated portion of 
the Greeks from the year 1800 to 1821, when they burst the 
chains of Turkish slavery, — that we cannot doubt the prevalence 
of learning again in Greece. Let the country only be free, and 
wealth will flow in among the people, whatever shall be their 
form of Government ; and those Greeks, who so liberally patron- 
ized schools for Grecian youth, and the works of Grecian genius, 
during their national slavery, and in the face» of every discour- 
agement, may be expected to abound in such acts, when urged 
onward to literary eminence by a more powerful array of mo- 
tives, than ever operated upon any other people. 

' The French nation is, at this time, exerting a considerable 
influence in modifying the systems of education in Greece, and 
that country seems to be destined to exert a still greater influ- 
ence. This is owing in part to 1 the interest which the French 
nation has taken in the affairs of Greece. French troops liberated 
the Peloponnesus from the Egyptian army, which was covering 
it with desolation. A French scientific corps lately explored 
the antiquities, the geography, and the resources of the country ; 
and Frenchmen being among the Greeks in great numbers, and 
always ready to impart their knowledge and render assistance, 
the effect, in the forming period of the national institutions, could 
not fail to be great. This influence is increased, and will be 
continued, by the fact, that a knowledge of the French language 
is regarded by the Greeks as an essential part of a liberal edu- 
cation. This opens a channel from the fountain of French lit- 
erature into Greece, and the Greeks are in danger of being 
flooded with French infidelity. French books will be more 
likely to be translated by Greeks, than any others. French 
school-books are believed to be the only ones, of which the 
Greek Government has ordered translations to be made. The 
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" Manual of Mutual Instruction," which the Government of 
Greece has made the exclusive rule of Lancasterian schools, is a 
French work, by Sarisin ; and the Greeks plead the example of 
the French in suspending a picture of the Saviour in the schools, 
for the adoration of the pupils. In this point of view, as in many 
others, the late revolution in France is a cheering event. What- 
ever is now done in France to promote free and pure institutions, 
must exert some influence in Greece. 

' The determination of the Greek Government to introduce 
pictures and idolatrous prayers into all the Lancasterian schools 
patronized from its treasury, as evinced in the communications 
of Dr. Korck and Mr. Jetter, (see number for July, page 219,) 
is much to be deplored. One is ready to attribute this, not to 
the free choice of the present enlightened head of the Govern- 
ment, but to the force of circumstances, which may have given 
the priesthood an undue influence in the councils of state. The 
revolution in France, the alienation of England, and the wars of 
Russia, can have left the President of Greece but a very feeble 
guaranty of his power from without ; and it is natural to sup- 
pose that, in such circumstances, with a strong party against him 
in his own country, he might not think it practicable to resist the 
prejudice and importunity of an ignorant and bigoted, and at 
the same time influential, clergy. However this may be, such a 
construction is demanded by a proper regard for candor. And 
yet, with every allowance, probably nothing has been more inju- 
rious to the reputation of the Greek Government in this country, 
than this engrafting of idolatry upon the system of national in- 
struction, and making it binding by law upon every teacher of 
every Lancasterian school. Being not less at variance with the 
principles of freedom, than it is with those of religion, its speedy 
abrogation may with some reason be anticipated. 

' Meanwhile the existence of such a law in reference to the 
Lancasterian schools belonging to the Government, is no suffi- 
cient reason for discouragement, nor for' abandoning the field. 
Mr. King does certainly not so regard it. He is earnest in the 
request, that he may have an associate from the Board ; and 
Mr. Temple was never so much encouraged, in respect to the 
usefulness of the Greek press, as when he last wrote. 

' It is proposed by the Prudential Committee, to furnish Mr. 
King with an associate very soon, who shall assist him in his plans 
and efforts to diffuse useful knowledge among the Greek people.' 

The present political condition of Greece is undecided and 
troubled. The President, unaided at present by the allied 
powers, and left to contend alone with the difficulties of his 

vol. xxxiv. — no. 74. 2 
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position and of the country, appears to have lost his popularity. 
We read of an extensive spirit of disaffection, the revolt of the 
pupils in the central school of iEgina, the protection accorded 
at Hydra to a press which the President had attempted to 
put down, the impeachment of the Senator Mavromichalis, 
chieftain of Maina, and the insurrection of his family and 
vassals. To what extent these disorders have proceeded, we 
are not apprised. They are deeply to be regretted, not merely 
on account of their unfavorable influence on the progress of 
improvement in Greece, but also for their sinister effect on 
the public mind of Europe, and the policy which the great 
powers may pursue toward the country. At this distance, we 
want the means of estimating the merits of Count Capo d'Istrias' 
administration. He is a person, whose individual and private 
character is pure, — his manners simple, — his mode of life 
frugal, — his industry unwearied, and on his first arrival in 
Greece he was highly popular. His popularity appears now 
greatly on the wane, but we are able to make very great 
allowances for him; and to find the fault at least as much 
in the difficulties of his situation, the distress of the country, 
and the previously existing factions, as in his own arbitrary 
disposition. The work of Mr. Anderson and other authentic 
documents from Greece put it in our power to see the extent 
to which, in some cases, misconception and misstatement have 
gone. Mr. Anderson mentions, as a praiseworthy regulation 
of the President's Government, that he had rigidly required 
boats navigating the coast with passengers, to provide them- 
selves with passports, and thus be held accountable, at the 
place of landing, for the safe appearance of all the passengers 
taken on board at the place of embarkation. In this way 
robbery and assassination had been prevented. Such a precau- 
tion relative to passports, is universally adopted in all coun- 
tries in a state of war or of unsettled Government. We have 
seen great complaints in some of our journals, that the vener- 
able Senator Mavromichalis was arrested merely for leaving 
Napolt without a passport. Now if the law required him to 
take one, he ought to have been arrested for breaking it. But 
it so happens, that he was leaving Napoli to head an insurrec- 
tion in Maina among his numerous family dependents; an 
insurrection which, at the last accounts, assumed a very serious 
aspect, and had broken out into civil war. 

Deplorable as these dissensions are, they may impede, but 
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cannot finally arrest the march of improvement in liberated 
Greece ; and when we cast an eye back over the period 
which has elapsed since the Revolution began, we are filled 
rather with admiration than despondency. It is a little 
more than eight years, since we first invited the attention of 
our readers to the affairs of Greece. In our journal for 
October, 1823, we spread before the public of this country, 
the original text of the appeal of the Messenian Senate of 
Calamata to the citizens of the United States, with a trans- 
lation of the entire constitution, which had been adopted at 
Epidaurus, on the 1st of January, 1822. These documents 
were accompanied with whatever our poor ability suggested, by 
way of awakening the sympathy and engaging the co-operation 
of our countrymen in the cause of their Christian brethren in 
Greece. Our efforts were promptly seconded in other parts of 
the Union. A warm but transitory enthusiasm was enkindled. 
A small subscription was raised in this neighborhood and other 
places, and a very liberal one in New York. At the ensuing 
session of Congress, a most powerful and eloquent appeal in 
favor of the Greeks was made by our eminent fellow-citizen, 
Mr. Webster, and cordially supported by Mr. Clay, with a 
success not very flattering to the spirit of our legislative councils. 
The Greek Revolution was at that time considered, by the ma- 
jority of those who expressed their opinions, as one of those 
wild and tumultuous movements, which are frequently taking 
place under arbitrary Governments, and invariably ending in 
the ruin of their authors and the increased misery of the deluded 
men, who have followed them. This sentiment toward the 
Grecian Revolution was not always unaccompanied with one of 
sagacious derision, for those who augured favorably of it in 
this country. 

In 1827, an affecting appeal from the commander-in-chief 
of the Grecian army to the friends of Greece in this country, 
produced (mainly, in the first instance, through the zealous 
efforts of a philanthropic individual at Philadelphia*) a return 
of the Greek fever, as it was commonly called, by those whose 
hearts are never warm but when business is brisk, or when 
they have succeeded in carrying some petty point of selfish 
concern. This fever ran so high and spread so wide, that, 
under its excitement, seven or eight cargos of food and clothing 

* Matthew Carey, Esq. 
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were sent to Greece ; and contributed of course to save a 
portion of her destitute population from perishing by want. 
These contributions were the offering, in many cases, of those 
who entertained faint hopes of the successful issue of the revo- 
lutionary struggle in which the Greeks were engaged ; and in 
some instances it was expressly stipulated, that they were in no 
degree to take the form of military supplies. Proceeding, 
however, on general principles, — the impossibility of utterly 
subduing the Greeks, which the conduct of the war had already 
demonstrated, — the manifest absurdity, on the part of the Euro- 
pean allies, of co-operating in a train of events, which went to 
build up Turkey into a military power of the first order, — the 
expediency of healing this inflamed and raging wound in the 
very heart of Europe, — and the daily growing and concen- 
trating power of public opinion all over the world, we did 
venture in our number for July, 1827, to foretell an inter- 
ference on the part of the allied powers ; guarantying to the 
central portion at least of Greece an independent Government, 
under their joint protection. At this period the troops of 
Ibrahim Pacha were in the Morea, the undisputed masters 
of the country, and it was admitted to be out of the power of 
the Greeks to expel him. It happened, however, though this 
fact was not then known, that the convention between the allied 
powers had already been concluded, by which the pacification 
of Greece was resolved on. The Sultan refused to accept the 
proffered mediation of the powers. Ibrahim violated the laws 
of the armistice, rather imposed upon him than concluded with 
him by the allied admirals ; and these honest naval command- 
ers, interpreting for themselves the spirit of their orders, and 
finding nothing in the letter of them exactly applicable to the 
case, undertook, by the ' untoward event' of Navarino, to destroy 
the Turkish fleet. The temporary occupation of the Morea 
by a French army, and its evacuation by Ibrahim soon fol- 
lowed, and thus in seven years, (the term of duration of our 
own war,) and by the immediate co-operation of an army of 
that power, to which we were indebted for services so all- 
important in our revolutionary contest, the Greek Revolution 
was brought to a happy close ; and the sanguine hopes of its 
earliest friends more than justified. Then followed the war 
between Turkey and the Porte ; — the Danube, — the Balkan 
are passed on one flank ; — Armenia penetrated on the other, — 
and the gates of Constantinople threatened, and the Turkish 
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power broken forever. Such a sequel as this seemed all that 
was wanting, to put the seal on the permanence of Grecian 
independence. 

From this period we are free to admit, that our eager inter- 
est in Grecian affairs has declined. The election of Count 
Capo d'Istrias, the proffer of the crown to Leopold and its 
refusal by him, and the troubles which have beset the subse- 
quent administration of the President, though events unques- 
tionably of a high order of political curiosity, have seemed to 
us as nothing, compared with the great consummation that was 
at stake, in the revolutionary struggle. To the importance of 
that struggle, justice was not done at the time, by the majority 
of men in the civilized portion of the world, and justice is 
hardly done to its event, even now, and by the friends of 
Greece. The contests, factions, and dissensions, which dis- 
tract that country, are a fruitful topic of declamation to the 
enemies of their cause. The acquiescence of the people, (if 
acquiesce they did,) in the proffer of the throne to Prince 
Leopold, disgusted many of their friends. We have never 
been able to regard these matters as of great abiding moment. 
The evils are temporary ; and the remedy is surely and rapidly 
overtaking them. 

Let us consider a moment, what we have gained in the suc- 
cessful result of the Grecian Revolution. 

In ancient times, the shores of the Mediterranean, all round, 
were civilized after the ancient type, flourishing, and happy. 
In this happy region (in many respects more advantageously 
situated for a concentrated and mutually re-acting condition of 
improvement than any other part of the globe,) the human 
mind was developed, in many of its faculties, to an extent and 
with a beauty, never surpassed and scarcely ever equalled. 
Greece was the metropolis of this great intellectual republic ; 
and through her letters and her arts, gave the law of civilization 
to Asia Minor and Syria, to Egypt and Africa, to Italy and 
Sicily. What a state of the world was it not, when all around 
this wide circuit, wheresoever the traveller directed his steps, 
he found cities filled with the beautiful creations of the archi- 
tect and the sculptor ; marble temples in the purest taste ; — 
statues whose miserable and mutilated fragments are the models 
of modern art; — wheresoever he sojourned, he found the 
schools of philosophy crowded with disciples, and heard the 
theatres ringing with the inspirations of the Attic Muse, and 
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the forum thronged by orators of consummate skill and classic 
renown ! We are too apt, in forming our conceptions of the 
extent of the Grecian civilization, to confine our thoughts to 
one or two renowned cities, — to Athens alone. But not only 
all Greece, but all the islands, — Sicily and Magna Graecia 
around all their coasts, — the remote interior of Asia Minor and 
Syria, even up to the Euphrates, — the entire course of the 
Nile, up to its cataracts, and Libya far into the desert, were all 
filled with populous and cultivated cities. Cities whose names 
are scarcely heard of, but in an index of ancient geography, 
abounded in all the stores of art, and in all the resources of 
instruction, in the time of Cicero. He makes one of the chief 
speakers in the Orator say, 'At the present day, all Asia imitates 
Menecles of Alabanda and his brother.' Who was Menecles, 
and where was Alabanda ? Cicero himself studied not only 
under Philo the Athenian, but Milo the Rhodian, Menippus 
of Stratonice, Dionysius of Magnesia, iEschylus of Cnidus, and 
Xenocles of Adramyttium. Forgotten names, perished cities, 
schools of art and eloquence, of which the memory is scarcely 
preserved ! 

An extraordinary subversion of things took place. The 
barbarous nations of Northern and Eastern Asia issued from 
their deserts and swept the greater part of this civilization away. 
Much of what was spared by them fell before the kindred 
barbarism of the fanatics of Arabia, the followers of Mahomet, 
not however without some indemnity in the substitution, under 
the caliphs, of a new school of civilization of no mean excel- 
lence. But this was substantially hostile to the pre-existing 
arts of the Grecian stock, — was embodied in an Oriental lan- 
guage, and engrafted on a religion at war with that which had 
taken root in Europe. It cannot, therefore, be considered as 
having preserved Europe and the west of Asia from the gradual 
inroads of intellectual decay and ruin. A few centuries only 
in fact passed away, before the empire of the Caliphs was 
broken down by the Turks. The new arts and literature of 
the Arabians declined with the dynasty of Mahomet ; and the 
final result is what we witness at the present day, on the shores 
of the Mediterranean. In Italy, France and Spain, the ancient 
civilization has been in a good degree restored under the influ- 
ence of an intellectual religion. On the opposite coasts of 
Africa, Egypt, Syria, and Asia Minor, the essentially barbarous 
spirit of the Mahometan superstition has brought the deepest 
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night of darkness over the ruins of the ancient abodes of refine- 
ment. Regions once populous support but a scanty population. 
Wretched villages take the place of flourishing cities. Com- 
merce and wealth have vanished, and with them liberty and 
refinement ; till countries once the boast of our race have be- 
come its scandal and reproach ; not merely on account of their 
present condition, but from the contrast with their former state. 

But of all the countries which thus relapsed into barbarism, 
those in which the Greek religion and with it the Greek tongue 
prevailed, and especially Greece itself, were the most pitiable 
spectacle. These relics of other times and better things gave 
a keener edge to present degradation. They had the Chris- 
tian religion without any of its civilizing efficacy. On the 
contrary, it exposed them to insult and persecution. They 
had a language preserving no mean portion of the classic 
dialect of Greece, but of no efficacy except to mark them out 
as a race distinct from their masters. An oppressed homo- 
geneous population, living under a Government which bears 
hard on all classes, is indeed entitled to the sympathy' of all 
the friends of liberty ; but the most deplorable condition of 
human society is that, where the community is broken up into 
two distinct casts, — master and vassal, — conqueror and con- 
quered. The condition of the Greeks was much more calami- 
tous than that of the Saxons after the Norman conquest. The 
conquerors of the Saxons possessed the same religion, and a 
language not entirely unlike that of the subdued people. The 
Turks were bound by no such ties of affinity to the Greeks ; 
but brought with them into the Christian countries, which they 
overran, the elements of permanent and irreconcilable hostility, 
moral, social, and intellectual. 

Thus at a moment when the rest of Christendom was re- 
viving, and that through the agency of the fugitives from 
Greece, Greece herself was doomedto the curse of a foreign 
and barbarous domination, and placed wholly out of the sphere 
of the regenerating process, which commenced in Europe in 
the middle of the fifteenth century, and which has brought all 
its other parts to the condition in which we now find them. 
The question then that presented itself, when the Greek revo- 
lution broke out was, as to the probability, that this renowned 
corner of Europe, the original metropolis of art and letters 
would be enabled to throw off the incubus, which had op- 
pressed her so long, and again take her place in the European 
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family. Could the dreary glacier, which for centuries had cov- 
ered her, be melted away, and her fair and fertile fields again 
be thrown open to the sun ? 

The question was certainly interesting, as it respected 
Greece herself. She could never, of course, be what she had 
once been. She never could be the single source of illumina- 
tion to a world, dark but for the rays proceeding from her. 
The rest of the world is now sitting in day-light. But she 
could be recovered out of the state of barbarous degradation 
to which she had been reduced. She could be relieved of 
the horde of barbarians, which garrisoned her strong places 
and plundered her rich domains. She could regain the liberty 
of conscience ; be brought back to a healthy sympathy with 
Europe, and to a convenient and profitable intercourse with the 
civilized nations of the world. Her shores might be made 
easily accessible to the throng of travellers, — themselves by no 
means the least active missionaries of civilization. She might, 
like her own Delos, be made to emerge from beneath the foul 
and poisonous waters of the dead sea of barbarism ; she 
might, like the lost sheep, be gathered back to the fold. As 
this was the only part of Europe, where the Turks had suc- 
ceeded in keeping foothold, it was a question of just and lively 
curiosity, to know if this great effort to expel them would suc- 
ceed or miscarry. 

But when we consider that the removal of the Turks from 
Greece, was to be looked upon only as the first of a series of 
auspicious changes, destined to recover the shores of the Med- 
iterranean to the domain of civilization, it assumes a higher 
importance. If we may regard it in this light, it will become 
an era in European history, second only in interest to the 
conversion of the nations of Europe to Christianity. The ex- 
isting social system of Europe, as founded on one standard of 
public law, dates from that conversion. And perhaps we do 
not go too far in saying, that merely as a political engine, its 
force was now nearly spent. We mean, that it does not 
appear that in the regular course of things, any farther political 
changes were to be produced in Europe, by the introduction 
of Christianity as a new religion. In fact, the civilization of 
Russia and her elevation to the rank of a leading power, is to 
be regarded as the last great political result of the Christiani- 
zation of Europe. There are no other barbarous nations of 
the European stock. 
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Either then the political progress of civilization must have 
come to a stand, or a new effort of a different kind must be 
made ; and the restoration of those regions, over which the 
Turkish barbarism had extended itself, appears to be this effort. 
The success which has attended it has, thus far, been truly 
auspicious, and beyond the most sanguine hope. A very ample 
domain in Greece is liberated, and it requires no power of 
prophecy to foresee, that the residue of European Turkey will 
soon be emancipated. Wallachia and Moldavia will, no doubt, 
very shortly be attached to the Russian, — Servia, Bosnia, 
Sclavonia, and Dalmatia, to the Austrian empire. Should the 
Grecian State prosper, it will, no doubt, receive a considerable 
extension in Rumelia. While these events have been happen- 
ing or preparing in European Turkey, a most astonishing, and 
as yet little appreciated event, has occurred on the Barbary 
coast ; we mean, of course, the subversion of the regency of 
Algiers and the colonization of its dependencies, by the French 
Government. The Barbary regencies, it is well known, are 
nominally feudatories of the Ottoman Porte ; and actually 
independent military despotisms, administered by a handful of 
Turks, annually recruited in the Levant, and holding the native 
population in abject slavery. In the time of the Greeks and 
Romans, Africa, as we have already hinted, was full of popu- 
lous, wealthy, and polished cities. It was one of the granaries 
of the Roman empire. Mr. Anderson, in the, Introduction 
to the work before us, breaks out into the following just and 
pertinent exclamation : 

' How glorious, comparatively, was the State of Northern 
Africa in the age of the great Augustine.* The light of the 
gospel then shone upon an extent of country, stretching more 
than two thousand miles from the Atlantic eastward, and from 
the Mediterranean, two hundred and even five hundred into the 
interior. Within this space, were more than four hundred and 
fifty bishoprics, each of which might embrace three score or 
four score towns and villages ; and if each town and village con- 
tained its church, which is probable, there were more than thirty 
thousand Christian churches in Northern Africa. But these 
lights have all been extinguished, and with them the lights of 
science, civilization, and liberty.' 

* Augustine was Bishop of Hippo Regius, on the African coast. 
vol. xxxiv. — no. 74, 3 
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The chief of the barbarous principalities on that coast, bar- 
barous itself, and, by its too long tolerated system of piracy, 
a powerful agent for perpetuating barbarism in the Mediter- 
ranean, is now subverted. The Government of a Christian 
people, one of the first civilized powers in Europe, is now es- 
tablished in Algiers. Its just and equal laws have taken the place 
of a petty tyrant's caprice ; and with tolerable discretion on the 
part of the French Government, we see not what is to prevent 
a rapid regeneration of regions so highly favored by nature, 
and once so highly improved. All this is the work of the last 
ten years. None but the enthusiastic dared, ten years ago, to 
predict even the emancipation of Greece. To have added to 
that prediction a prophecy, that the French Government would 
in ten years be established in Algiers, would have been deemed 
wild extravagance. 

What is to hinder the progress of this glorious work of 
national regeneration ? The Turkish monarchy is crumbling 
to pieces. It has no cohesive principle. The pachas, who 
govern the different provinces of the Turkish empire, possess 
no moral strength ; no strength derived from national senti- 
ment. They are never (we may say) natives of the provinces 
subjected to them, except in a few cases of fortunate usurpa- 
tion, like those of AH Pacha of Albania and the sons of the 
Bey of Egypt. It will now be in the power of the civilized 
States of Europe, whenever a continental peace will enable 
them to act in concert or without collision, successively to 
take possession of every part of the Turkish coast of the Medi- 
terranean, and hold and colonize it at their pleasure. This 
will not be the work of a year, probably not of a generation, 
but it is begun and it will go on. It will be accelerated by 
the decline of the colonial system in America. Probably one 
cause of the duration of the Turkish power in Europe, and the 
islands and shores nearest Europe, was the diversion of the 
energies of the European powers across the Atlantic. The 
eyes of France, England, and Spain were fixed, not on the 
Archipelago, but on the Antilles. Thitherward was the march 
of adventure and ambition. The independence of the United 
States and of the Spanish and Portuguese colonies, will gradu- 
ally turn the tide in another direction. The emancipation and 
restoration of Greece ; the establishment of the British power 
in Malta and the Seven Ionian Islands; the opening of the 
Black Sea by the Russians ; and the occupation of Algiers by 
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France, will give a new direction to the politics of Europe ; 
and the expulsion of the Turks from the remainder of their 
possessions in Europe and the Mediterranean, will probably 
follow in the train of events. In what order, or by what im- 
mediate agency, these events will take place, it would be fan- 
tastic to attempt to anticipate ; but that they will be brought 
about, there is the strongest probability. 

Meantime, there is to be carried on a great work of im- 
provement in Greece, of which the foundations are laid as 
deep and solid, as those of the political system of Europe. 
The independence of Greece is guarantied by the leading 
continental powers, and cannot be shaken. The restoration of 
that country from the frightful depression into which it had 
sunk, though it may be less rapid than the sanguine philan- 
thropist could wish, is, nevertheless, sure. The delays inci- 
dent to the refusal by Prince Leopold of the Greek crown, — 
that spoiled child of fortune, who finds it harder to avoid a 
throne than Napoleon did to gain one, — have kept the country 
in an unsettled state ; and a spirit of discontent and uneasiness 
under the administration of Count Capo d'lstrias, as we have 
observed above, is spreading. But this is of little moment. 
The country may remain disturbed for a generation; and if 
so, the happiness of a generation will be materially impaired. 
But a great onward step in that policy, — the policy of na- 
tional improvement, — which comprehends ages in its grasp, 
has been taken, and cannot be retraced. More than this ; 
though the hopes of ardent men may be disappointed, though 
the Grecian commonwealth may not start up at once, full- 
formed, a perfectly organized and tranquilly administered 
State, feared abroad and orderly and prosperous at home, yet 
the great and blighting curse of the Turkish domination is re- 
moved, Christianity is established, the press exists, though 
restrained, — private justice is administered on a code of law, 
in accordance with the jurisprudence of civilized Europe, the 
enterprise of other countries is attracted to this new field of 
adventure and industry, and schools are founded in every part 
of the country. Out of these elements good must spring. 
There is no ground for fear or anxiety, as to the result. 
Even under the Turkish domination, the commercial marine 
of Greece amounted to six hundred sail. What must it not 
become in the new state of things, when property, instead of 
being studiously concealed, as a source of persecution and 
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extortion to its possessors, will now be pursued, from all the 
motives which prompt in other countries to the accumulation 
of wealth ? There were schools and academies in Greece 
before the revolution ; and a large number of Grecian youth 
were annually sent into Western Europe for their education. 
What effects may not be hoped for in the free State, when, in 
addition to these means of improvement, enjoyed without re- 
straint, the Greeks shall possess the advantage of the institutions, 
which are already in a course of establishment in every part 
of their country ? A considerable number of travellers visited 
Greece, in spite of the enormous expense, and in some cases, 
the dangers of travelling in that country, while it remained 
subject to the Porte. It has now become, and will continue 
more and more, the favorite resort of travellers from every 
part of Europe and America. In a word, we are quite willing 
that the Greeks should take their own time to settle their Gov- 
ernment, if the allied powers will allow them to do it ; and if, 
in the interval, they suffer some of the evils of anarchy, they 
will the more probably adopt an efficient system. Had the 
United States adopted a Constitution in 1783, it would not 
have been so good a one as that of 1789. The refusal of 
Rhode Island to grant the five per cent, impost convulsed the 
country, and drew down upon the little State the bitter re- 
proaches of all America. To that refusal, we owe the Federal 
Constitution. The present dissensions in Greece are des- 
tined, we trust, to teach permanent lessons of political wisdom 
to her ardent factions and inexperienced citizens. 

But why, we shall be asked, all this zeal about the emanci- 
pation and the improvement of Greece ? Why this enthusiasm 
to build up, on that particular spot, a free and a prosperous 
State ? It is conceded, that the attempt to restore the Greeks 
to their ancient ascendancy in the world, would be the idlest 
dream of classical fanaticism. Why then attempt to do any 
thing with them ? To these questions, which probably express 
the feelings even now of a majority of men, on the subject of 
Grecian affairs, we shall return a brief answer. 

We desire, hope, and attempt to promote the improvement 
of Greece, because a combination of circumstances exists on 
her soil, which is necessary for the foundation of a free State ; 
and without which such a State cannot be founded. We 
doubt not there is a soil more fertile in the Sandwich Islands 
and Australasia. There too is sandal wood, and the bread 
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fruit, and a tropical climate. There are delightful spots on 
the shores of the sea of Azof, and beyond the Caspian ; and 
we doubt not a fine territory for a settlement might be selected 
in the interior of Brazil, without encroaching on Dr. Francia. 
But this is not enough to create the foundation of a State. 
There must be a strong moral principle animating the popula- 
tion already existing on the chosen spot, or attracting to it an 
oppressed and persecuted people looking out, like the fathers 
of America, for a new abode. Such a principle exists in 
Greece. The renown of its inhabitants in ancient times 
enters largely into that principle, though not exclusively. It 
is not that the Greeks for themselves, or their friends for them, 
expect to revive the glories of Miltiades and Plato, but the 
consciousness of treading the very spots, which were trod by 
these men and their countrymen, and the actual survey of the 
shores, the mountains, and the rivers immortalized in their 
writings, or by their exploits ; — the aspect of the beautiful ruins 
of the wonderful fabrics of their fathers ; the substantial iden- 
tity of their language with the language of classic Greece ; the 
re-action upon themselves of the enthusiasm of the world around 
them, — all these constitute a moral principle, adequate with 
other influences to form a bond of union to a people. 

What, in the name of Heaven, brought our fathers to New 
England ; protected and preserved them here, and built them 
up into the prosperous commonwealth, of which we are citi- 
zens ? Was it the inviting aspect of our coast, frowning with 
its black and inhospitable rocks, except as they were covered 
deep with wintry glaciers and overhanging snows ? Was it the 
tempting expanse of pine woods ; or the weary waste of in- 
tervening seas ? Was it honor, adventure, or wealth, that attract- 
ed the pilgrims ? No, but in the utter failure of all the mere 
natural temptations ; in a destitution, like that of the tomb, of 
all the lights and comforts of mere worldly existence, there was 
a moral principle at the foundation of the enterprise, which 
piloted the forlorn hope of our fathers across the Atlantic. 

It is this principle, which has given vitality to the cause of 
Greece at home and abroad : at home, in the hearts of her 
children ; abroad, in the hearts of her friends. This sup- 
ported her population under the iron mace of the Turkish des- 
potism ; and cheered her friends under the sneers and evil 
auguries of those statesmen, who draw their rules of policy 
exclusively from the head. Operating in both these ways, it 
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was the indomitable force, with which the war of opinion was 
carried on and brought to its successful issue in their favor. 
How few years have passed, since it was currently believed 
and proclaimed, that the cause of Greece was desperate ; that 
she was already sacrificed and lost ! Such was perhaps the 
general opinion, at the time when the armies of Egypt were 
ranging unopposed through the Morea, the Turkish fleet 
encircled its coasts, and her wretched inhabitants had no 
allies, but her derided and enthusiastic friends in Europe and 
America. In two years, that fleet was annihilated by the 
squadrons of three great rival powers, which never before all 
coalesced for one object ; those armies, like a congrega- 
tion of felons, were quietly deported to the banks of the Nile 
from whence they came ; and to this day, and after all the 
developements, which time and the explanations of Ministers 
and parliamentary inquiries have thrown upon the subject, 
there is no intelligible solution of the mysterious manner, in 
which tho interference of the allies was begun, pursued, and 
accomplished, but that which ascribes it to the irresistible 
agency of the public opinion of the world. That public 
opinion had its chief foundation in the historical associations of 
Greece. 

God forbid that we should count for nothing the spectacle 
of a Christian people struggling for liberty, independent of any 
associations with olden time. Nor do we say, that there is no 
other natural source of the moral principle, on which a nation 
is to be reared up. We say only, that the national descent of 
the Greeks is such a principle. It has sufficient energy for 
the purpose ; that energy has been evinced, and warrants us 
to look forward, as we do, to the perfecting of the work, 
which has already so auspiciously begun. 

Education will be one of the most efficient agents of its 
farther promotion. The good which will be effected by 
spreading the means of education in Greece, is inestimable. 
There is no moral calculus, by which it can be estimated. A 
village school on one of the islands ; a spelling-book in the 
recesses of Arcadia ; the labors of one judicious teacher in 
the most humble corner of this field* at the present juncture 
of the fate of Greece, — taking her affairs at this tide, which is 
now rolling in, swelling up, and leading her on to civilization, 
liberty, and her long lost arts, — may be the instrument of work- 
ing out greater and brighter good than we can set forth or 
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conceive. The names of the learned Greeks are embalmed 
in history who fled from their country on the capture of Con- 
stantinople, and brought the philosophy and literature of their 
forefathers into Italy. A like renown awaits the benevolent 
and pious men, who shall take the lead in carrying back to 
Greece the improvements of Western Europe and America. 



Art. II. — Reform in England. 

The Debate in the House of Commons on the Reform Bill. 

The more we contemplate the subject of reform in Europe, 
the more important does it seem to us. In our number for 
July, we submitted to our readers our impressions upon some 
general topics, connected with the present aspect of things, on 
the other side of the Atlantic. The state of the reform question 
in England, as the most interesting and important of these 
topics, received a proportionate share of our attention. We 
approached it with a diffidence, inspired by the magnitude of 
the subject, — our distance from the stage on which the great 
drama is acting, — and our consequent ignorance of many of 
the local details and secret springs of the movement. But its 
momentous character grows upon us, as we contemplate it. 
It tasks the apprehension, it excites the imagination. We 
cannot sit still, and behold unmoved this mighty operation in 
human affairs. The eoeperimentum in' corpore vili, the fate of 
East Retford, and Grampound, and Cricklade, and Aylesbury, 
might be discussed here without emotion. But this is the 
experimentum crucis. It is an operation of life or death on a 
mighty empire. 

The question of reform in England is an American question ; 
and this is among the strongest of the motives, which lead us 
to discuss it. Our greatest commercial connexions are with 
England ; half of our foreign commerce is carried on with 
her ; and much of the remainder is affected by the state of 
her markets. As the great emporium of the world, whatever 
powerfully affects her is felt by us. An English pamphlet 
now before us uses a language on this subject, which justifies 
us in this view of it.* Our commercial readers will recollect 

* ' The truth is, that this reform question is pressing at the present 
moment like an incubus on the industry and internal commerce of the 



